"Troublemakers" is a partial account 
of the anarchist and syndicalist movement 
in Aotearoa/New Zealand before 1914. 

It is the story of a movement that has 
remained buried and largely forgotten. 

However the years before the First World 
War witnessed the emergence of an world¬ 
wide workers movement that threatened to 
destroy the foundations of capitalist society. 
The anarchist and syndicalist tradition played 
a prominent role in that movement. 
"Troublemakers" is the story of that movement 
in Aotearoa. 
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Introduction 

This pamphlet is not meant to be an introduction to anarchism. It is a brief 
outline of some of the groups and people who became associated with anarchism 
and revolutionary unionism before the outbreak of World War One in Aotearoa. In 
those early years the socialist, and syndicalist movement had an incredible 
influence in this country; a degree of organisation and militancy that has not, I 
believe, been matched since. Of course the socialist movement of that time bears 
no resemblance to what passes as socialism today; the super welfare state, and 
authoritarian state communism lixccpt for a handful of books, mostly published 
in recent years, those early struggles remain largely unknown, overshadowed by the 
events of October 1917, and November 1935 in radical mythology. This pamphlet 
is not complete, much of the information we have is very fragmentary and a lot 
more work needs to be done. I have drawn most of the information from secondary 
sources. This obviously is not adequate enough and relies on other people's 
interpretation of primary sources and interviews. 

In conversation with others I was told of an anarchist group in Wellington in 
1913, "after their meetings they used to have street fights with the coppers. I 
don't know anything else about them." An old communist... "there was a well 
dressed fella who carried a book of Bakunin around under his arm when he was 
talking at street meetings". "There was a family called the Webbs in Auckland 
who were quite active, also a Sacco-Vanzetti defence committee". On another 
occasion somebody told me that there was an I.W.W group active during the 51 
Lockout, or that there was a libertarian socialist group in Auckland in the 1950's. 
And so it goes on. Some of this information we have been able to verify. However 
our first breakthrough was when a comrade in Germany sent a translation of a page 
from Max Nettlau's "History of Anarchism" dealing with Aotearoa. This covers 
the years 1890-1913, the period covered by this pamphlet. It is also important to 
point out that not all the people dealt with here called themselves anarchists or 
libertarians, and even if they did, many of them didn't remain so. But it's what they 
did and who they associated with that places them within the movement. People 
have always struggled against tyranny and oppression; nothing new about that, but 
those who have struggled the most, and suffered the most, very rarely leave behind 
an account of their sacrifices or their triumphs. 


Frank Prebble 
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Nettlau r s History of Anarchism 

Perhaps the most important sources of information on anarchist and anti¬ 
authoritarian history are the works of Max Nettlau (1865-1944). In particular his 
Die Geschichte Des Anarchismus (the History of Anarchism). Chapter ten deals 
with "Anarchist propaganda and Industrial Unionism in Australia and New 
Zealand". Unfortunately only one page deals with Aotearoa, and this finishes in 
1913. Nettlau was an Austrian anarchist active in the movement for over sixty 
years. He contributed to nearly all the major anarchist publications of his day, and 
wrote many biographies of leading anarchists, including Bakunin and Malatesta. 
He accumulated a huge collection of anarchist material which is gathered together 
in the International Institute of Social History in Amsterdam. This is the 
translation of the page on New Zealand. 

‘In New Zealand the Maoris, in no way a primitive people fought long and 
bravely but were bloodily and almost totally exterminated. Then several 
decades were let pass and gradually New Zealand emerged again as the model 
colony, the paradise of work laws and a second England. This suggestion had 
its effect, perhaps like Canada now has less cold and snow since people have 

systematically avoided talking of 
"Our Lady of the Snows". But 
perhaps such transformations do 
not occur, and there were many 
disappointed new immigrants. 
No libertarian voices were 
actually audible until 1914. 
Nevertheless, the constriction of 
the workers through work- 
legislation and developing 
militarism in New Zealand in the 
years before 1914 generated 
somewhat greater opposition 
than in Australia. In 1901 Tom 
Mann found the miners in the 
gold mines of Waihi on strike 
against the laws of the 
arbitration court, and during a 
visit five years later he found a 
new conflict there. Freedom(l), 
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January 1913 (English anarchist paper founded in 1886) tells of the terrible 
incidents of the strike in Waihi in November 1912 as 1,800 workers and their 
families were driven out of the town, their houses destroyed. 'Waihi's Black 
Week". According to the Maori land Worker, 6 December, the Federation of 
Labour declared the strike ended by notifying, "After participation in the 
greatest industrial struggle in New Zealand's history, one of the most 
persistent, peaceful and clearly defined struggles for Industrial Unionism in 
Australasia, we feel ourselves compelled to come to this resolution in the face 
of forces being assembled against us, composed of the government with all it's 
union destroying powers, the tribunal and all its degrading partisanship, 
indeed every conceivable aspect of capitalism." This example shows what a 
yoke the workers have laid upon themselves, and how their strength is wasted 
struggling against it. AJier this they would have little interest in idealistic 
socialism. (2) 

This real New Zealand is not to be found in apologetic writings (e.g. the 
Fabian Tract,no 74, "The State and its Functions in New Zealand," London 
Dec 1896, but at least in some of the local worker's papers, some of which 
have reached Freedom since 1911. The Maori land Worker, official organ of 
theN.Z. Federation of Labour stood for Industrial Unionism, as did the Social 
Democrat. Here may belong "Unionism Old and New", the substance of a 
lecture delivered before the Auckland Trades and Labour Council October 
1910: by H.Scott Bennett printed by the Auckland Socialist Party 1910. 
"Labours Leg Iron" or "Liberal and Labour Party Arbitration Acts in New 
South Wales" with a brief reference to the N.Z. Arbitration Act by 
H.E.Holland, Maori land Worker pamphlet 1912. This concerns the strike at 
Broken Hill. To combat militarism appeared, "Gaoling the Boys. Will the 
people of N.Z.stand for it ?". Issued by the Anti-Conscription League 
Wellington. In Christchurch appeared the "Anti-Militarist", Sept 1911. I only 
know of this issue. In the last mentioned city the only Australian Ferrer 
publication of which I know was published: "Ferrer And His Enemies" by 
W.W.Collins, published by the N.Z.Rationalist Association 1911. Since that 
time no news of recognizably libertarian stirrings has reached me. ’ 

Notes. (1) In January 1913 Freedom (London) was able to be obtained at four 
places. Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill and Auckland. P Josephs the seller 
in Wellington who, for example, reviewed English anarchist literature in The 
Maoriland Worker, was the only anarchist there in 1911 and could only 
occasionally distribute Freedom and brochures from London. S Trunk, the militant 
German anarchist, previously in London, migrated to New Zealand where his 
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brother in-law Lutjohann lived, and nothing more was heard from him. This was a 
little before or after 1900. Towards the end of 1898 Paul Robin travelled to New 
Zealand but came back to Paris after several months. Michael Flurscheim visited 
New Zealand in 1904 in the course of his journey to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing a colony in the spirit of his land reform ideas.In those years appeared 
"A Federated Home, Wainoni" from the Canterbury Times 5 April 1899. 

(2)Tom Mann, "Socialism. Does New Zealand stand in need of it? Wellington 
1901, mentioned in his "Memoirs" is unknown to me. The date should read 1902, 
because he first stepped foot in that country in January of that year. 

Arthur Desmond 

One person not mentioned by Nettlau is Arthur Desmond. Desmond is cast as 
a rather flamboyant and eccentric character. He was bom in Hawke's Bay of 
English / Irish parents in about 1859, although his background and date of birth has 
never been confirmed. Throughout his life he made a point of covering his tracks. 
He worked as a cattle drover and unsuccessfully contested the general elections of 
1884 and 87 on a platform of land reform and single taxation. Single tax was the 
name given by the economist Henry George to his proposal that taxation should be 
confined to land rent; land being, in his view, the real source of wealth. Desmond 
received considerable support during the 87 campaign, and obtained a majority of 
votes in Taradale the second largest town in the electorate. He bitterly attacked the 
local establishment describing bank directors as "scoundrels", estate owners as 
"blood-sucking leeches", and ofcourse the local press as "hirelings of monopoly". 

After his defeat in the election he realised that there wasn't much of a future for 
somebody with his vindictive talents in Hawkes Bay. Not to mention work. He 
found employment in the timber mills of Poverty Bay and on farms in the Waikato. 
He later wrote. 

Many a time when lying on my back in a bush whare or a tent after a day 
of grinding toil, have I resolved that if ever I had a chance to sweep away such 
a brutal system, it would not be neglected. ’ 

Arthur Desmond was a supporter of Te Kooti the leader of the Hau Haus, and 
probably met him. He was attracted to the communism of the Maori people, and 
especially their communal land ownership. When Te Kooti announced his intention 
to visit Gisborne in 1889, Desmond was the only person who spoke in his support. 
The settlers organised a meeting to prevent Te Kooti’s visit. Five hundred people 
packed into a school-room at Makaraka and there was talk of bloodshed and 
massacres. They decided to arm themselves and stop Te Kooti. Desmond spoke 
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on behalf of Te Kooti. He told the meeting that he was acquainted with many of 
Te Kooti's followers, and that Te Kooti meant them no harm. All he wished was 
to visit the place of his birth. The meeting erupted in an uproar, and he was thrown 
out. Desmond had lived with the Maoris at Te Karaka, who were members of Te 
Kooti's Ringatu church. He had moved there to study the songs and stories of the 
Maori people. The real reason the colonists feared the visit was that they thought 
Te Kooti would prevent the sale of Maori land. A few days later on the 21st Feb 
another large meeting took place, this time in Gisborne. Eight hundred people 
attended and passed a resolution to stop Te Kooti by any means necessary. Again 
Desmond spoke in favour of Te Kooti's visit. He told the assembly that he had a 
message from the Maori leaders at Te Karaka, and informed them that they had no 
right to interfere in what was to be a peaceful visit. Again the settlers wouldn't 
listen, and a fight broke out .Desmond, slightly out numbered, had to be "escorted" 
from the meeting by the police. He was described as the "pakeha emissary from the 
Hau Hau's" in the NZ Herald, and, according to the paper, was lucky to get out of 
the meeting alive. By this stage Poverty Bay was in a panic. The government 
stepped in and arrested Te Kooti and his seventy followers, many of them women 
and children, at Waiotahi. Te Kooti was charged with unlawful assembly and 
despatched to Mount Eden gaol. He was later released and returned to the 
Waikato. Arthur Desmond deeply admired Te Kooti and wrote a poem dedicated 
to him. 

After this Desmond moved to Auckland. He was an active member of the 
Timber Workers Union and represented the union on the Auckland Trades Council. 
He also toured Northland organising for the newly formed Gum Diggers Union. 
During the Maritime strike he published a paper called the "Tribune", and became 
one of the militant leaders of the strike in Auckland. In the "Tribune" he said 

‘How can we expect just legislation and equal laws when those who control 

private plundering concerns are our legislators. ’ 

In the midst of the strike he was extremely vocal in his condemnation of the 
employers, and especially the small group who had a strangle hold on commerce in 
the Auckland region. The Bank of New Zealand was the spearhead of this 
capitalist domination. However the "Bank" also had it's own problems not 
dissimilar from todays. Corruption and bribery were rife, and Desmond didn't 
waste any space in the "Tribune" in his condemnation. He squatted an office 
belonging to the Auckland Employers Association. After three weeks the 
employers discovered the identity of their unwanted guest and promptly demanded 
that he vacate the office and hand over the key. In retaliation perhaps, Desmond 
forged a confidential letter from a cabinet minister to the Auckland Employers 
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The Song of Te Kooti 

Arthur Desmond 


Te Kooti was a veritable Maori Robin Hood—an outlaw, who for 
years fought the invaders of his country, and outmanoeuvred their 
generals by his knowledge of the bush. The translator has done his 
best to turn the savage force and poetic fervour of a wild Maori 
chant into the rhythmic swing of ordinary English verse. In doing 
so he has faithfully preserved the meaning, but has been compelled 
to take some liberties with construction and metaphor. 


Exult for Te Kooti! Te Kooti the bold; 

So fierce in the onset, so dauntless of old, 

Whose might was resistless-when battle-wars rolled— 
Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

The Pakehas came with their rum and their gold, 

And soon the broad lands of our fathers were sold, 

But the voice of Te Kooti said: Hold the land! Hold! 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

They falsely accused him, no trial had he, 

They carried him off to an isle in the sea; 

But his prison was broken, once more he was free— 
Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

They tried to enslave us, to trample us down 
Like the millions that serve them in field and in town; 
But the sapling that’s bended when freed will rebound— 
Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

He plundered their rum stores, he ate up their priests, 
He robbed the fTch squatters to furnish him feasts— 
What fare half so fine as their clover-fed beasts ? 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

In the wild midnight foray whose footsteps trod lighter? 
In the flash of the rifle whose eyeballs gleamed brighter? 
What man with our hero could clinch as a fighter? 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 
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They say it was murder; but what, then, is war? 

When they slaughtered our kin in the flames of the pa, 

O darker their deeds and more merciless far! 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

They boast that they’ll slay him—they’ll shoot him at sight, 
But the power that nerves him’s a giver of might; 

At a glance from his eye they shall tremble with fright— 
Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo 1 

When the darkness was densest he wandered away 
To rejoice in the charge of the wild battle fray; 

Now, his limbs they are feeble, his beard it is grey— 

Exult for Tc Kooti, yo-hool 

The Eternal’s our father, the land is our mother, 

The forest and mountains our sister and brother; 

Who’d part with his birthright for gold to another? 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

We won’t sell the land—’tis the gift of the Lord— 

Except it be bought with the blood-drinking sword; 

But all men are welcome to share in its hoard— 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

Yet ’mid the rejoicing forget not the braves 
Who, in glades of forest, have found lonely graves, 

Who welcomed cold Death, for they scorned to be slaves— 
Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 

Exultior Te Kooti, Te Kooti the bold, 

So sage in the council, so famous of old, 

Whose war-cry’s our motto—’tis Hold the land! Hold! 

Exult for Te Kooti, yo-hoo! 


From the Bulletin (Sydney) of 23 March 1889. Desmond had probably 
met Te Kooti. In February 1889, when Te Kooti’s announced in¬ 
tention to visit Gisborne caused a panic among local settlers, Des¬ 
mond, who was described as ‘a pakeha emissary from the Hauhaus’, 
attended a protest meeting at Gisborne and attempted to read a 
message but was ejected amid scenes of great uproar. 
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Association. From an election platform he accused the Association of corruption 
and conspiracy. The letter was obviously a forgery and the cabinet minister Mr E 
Mitchelson took proceedings against Desmond for criminal libel. The Tribune 
ceased publication and Desmond was once again on the move this time to 
Wellington where he worked on the waterfront. 

By late 1892 he was in Sydney. He was involved with the anarchist Active 
Service Brigade, and a paper called "Hard Cash". The 1890's was a time of 
depression and saw the collapse of many weak financial institutions. Desmond was 
arrested for chalking on a bank "Going Bung". The Active Service Brigade's aim 
was to "change the present competitive system into a co-operative and social 
system". The government and press tried to implicate the Active Service Brigade 
and Desmond in various dynamite plots and intrigues. By late 1894 he was in 
Britain, and then he worked in the United States. What happened to him after this 
is a mystery. According to some he was killed in World War 1; others say he was 
killed during a rebellion in Mexico. Arthur Desmond never described himself as an 
anarchist, but because of his association with anti-authoritarian ideas and groups 
he is often regarded as such. He was an individualist anarchist along the lines of 
Max Stimer. 

Alexander Bikerton, and the Federative Home, 

The later half of last century saw some major advances in science and 
technology. There was a belief that science would solve many of the social 
problems of humanity, and would sweep away many repressive and superstitious 
institutions. One person who shared this belief was Alexander Bikerton. He 
arrived in New Zealand in 1873 to take up his appointment as Professor of 
Chemistry at Canterbury College, the forerunner of todays university. He 
immediately began a course of popular lectures which attracted hundreds of people. 
He was a bom actor and an exceptional teacher. Public lectures at that time were 
regarded as popular entertainment. Bikerton was a pioneer in science education, 
and champion of original investigations. He regularly demonstrated Nikola Tesla's 
experiments. Tesla was a pioneer in the development of alternating current when 
General Electric and Thomas Edison were promoting direct current. He remains a 
rather obscure scientist, principally because many of his inventions would have 
destroyed the profitability of many companies that are now multi-nationals. When 
he died the United States government impounded the entire contents of his safe, 
only they know what it contained. 

Within a short period of time Bikerton became unpopular with the Christchurch 
establishment, dominated as it was by the Church of England. During the course 
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o.an '.f III" Ural il.iliu* of i^f.Uwrat^ nd.iiinlv. 

|.I„ villa I ll'll fur llm lia.iiliun of ilia wuriiun 
' Tlii* i. out nf Ibu twinU of Una 

.1 il.i.iUr, anil iiii.«I bu .Hall with. 

..rutin*. ..f I..I..I un tbo railway llnu. 
tliiuv. aiv no Onwn land., and llm 
.Knit »f It In amall mail. »n •« Uf i;ivu 
mail « ebnnoa »f acquiring a lmiiiaab.a.1, 
."•** .ru In roalore iirua|«nily and rvtain 
Tlio Cruwn lamia avallablu 

.... from llio mnlroa of (w|.nl.*- 

and, A.i-ut Ii. ai.iuu f.ronrad jilauo., aro 
,,..l a.lanlixl fur .mall ..Itloin.iiU, It l« 
■aid that rruil oat. will U n»eo*a*ry 
U. i.f.vaut alnuca. Wa admit U. and 
lldnk every ..ifiti/aanl aliould lai |.rovldud 
in llio bill. Mvf.efuanU oan bo lwwvSdml, 
iiuwov. r, witb.ml any difllaully. Tlio tiu.l 
f.nida wl.i'.b aro now bring Inve.Ud for Ibu 
Unufit Ilf lauilul inwo|wlliU t.avo only to 
bu l.final Into tb'ilr |»c.,air olimnula to ).ra- 

vldo I.. Mr llm imunl*. Tba aoomlly will 

bo nmbinbUid, nnd n n.iw rac* of aulllur. will 
lw nrualod. Tliouannd* ol horn** may " 
b* a'lnbllabial wltb anburba of our b.wn 
.•llio*, nnd a lurgu ola«a ol iwoplo will la' ^ ^ 

luaviiiK llio uvuiilry, llir |4a.i la vary .mt|.lu, 
bit Hr •! lin|i.iaa a lain! tat, and a. Ib.'Hiv».l 
n.lialir* fall lu valnn tb. alalo might |>imili.au 
>..y tlio Olulw O'biU-a and aub-iUvldu tl a anmo 
.uinng Ibu |>oo,do, Hjwn nnav anil llbcrnl lonna. 
Thi.iit.ind* uf Hum wnnbl In.vo lid working 



w. J. NAPIRK UU. 


THOMPSON THE TRAITOR 

Mn Tiiii.tiraox mI (II 

Inti llm fnlluwillJC ..I finin' I|ml 

Ito lilli Inn'll filial' III 111* I'll I Ill'll 
promiaoa. In liti'kiiig uvut' llimimil 
wo find i— 

I. Tluit In, rul'd I., i i.iibb* I (liin. I" 

I. U. fur II.. nf a. l.-w.l .lb 

II, i.* war mi lb" Mni'nllumil l'iiiii"l'l." 

''■J* llnvnl.,1 ngilili'l Mr fl. liny nn 

Hill ... llm linld Duly 

:i. Iluvolnd In 1'ifci' iiivny I’rivnlu M. 

.•in' ilnva, an tialu |U*'V,nl Sir lb«.. Uf",‘a 

.ilia o.uiiu,; l. fun' Hi" I I'm*". 

4. Iln viit«n| In |.iv»i ill Sir llr-nif i Huy 
gnlliiiq n rvtnrii nf JaTaifi* (Miduntiir fur llm 
imaUluii of l'lvqirrly Tn* valimra. 

6. ifu V"ll*l ngiill'l till* Sim,. 11 "in' Hill. 




. Al. 


I. Iln VI 


unal.li: 


■.luiaMnl Ii. ... 

Ii'unaiug K1.r0.„..,. 

Il vviuild bn vvomirniiim In fulbiw Ilia 
Irttilnrmi* i'iiiidm‘1. any fiullivr. Nmv 
oliaduiw tlit'Hci nrn only mniin nf bin 
votiM ngfiinnt I lit. ]>viiici|ilo* ho wits 
olcclCil lu ttpimld, llifin.fura if liny of 
you Volo fur'lllIH bnlrnynr ynil urn 
Vfiliili' fur ft minglidf, Itll'l In linnji (1m 
Buttle ring in jHikwr, 


I ii ig' i If Ilia, ' "• " f'dr |im«|ei I "( 

in ikli'lf a living ,.|»H « »•* Ibm nf I.I 

.1 n l.'IIMinnbl ill .lain V f.lin. I. I..WII '« Mill* 
a.11 III..' 

PAUNEl.lf, 

I'vivfil. In Hi'lllliT III Im irtj.il.nl uni' 
iiilimlil.ili’d Iln i*. ..im i.f Imwit mi'll 
tt Im mil illu in lli«t Ift'l illlnlt mllliil 

II .anil.'ll'li i. Wn Min lilu|ifMial In 

Im. I* lli"i ,l,flilllal llrn W'.illd flit lilt Ml! 

iiiu wi.i ill. In imr n|iiliiun II It bnlli 
im mi nml ilinlti.iiifiirit lilo fur hi* frloiiila 
In ilu.i'i'l him it*"'-, in bla Imiir nf imi'd. 
(Ill wlm i* III" Inin frii'lnl nf llllfillinr 
will ii'il ih'iti'tl Mini Mllior fur llm v. r- 
ili. l «f IH.O'HI jmllft'it. Turmill i. 
I,ring In.nii'l' il ilnwn liinjnnait Im in 

fi-iitiat mill linli-il nilliir limn .. 

Im Inukinl M|iun n Invnly Mumnn wlion 
li[iM wi l l ii.-d'. Tim gntnli'fl nmii 
(link i’V.t lived Iiiivii nnnln iiiiHtnkiw, 

,iml ..Nil Ml,"inn lu In- llm failing nf 

(|,mn nil I'ml" mu'I alnl.iammi, urn- 
lur.i, lulmimln iimtgmi'Ti*lM H»« nlwnya 
llm anino. Tim glun. n nf n ItOMiliful 
M'unmii ai'utnn lu lutvii nn oucull iviul 
nul. nl itilln.im o oVor ovury mini wlm 
Iiini .‘iltuimnl |ini*«nni»ntii*i*» nun limdnr 
<,f i,mn. Fur inilnnvo, ninong llm 
jninl* llioit is yimUo»|tonro, Byron, 


Muoru mill Mndly i nninng llm ndinir.-il* 
mid gnnornli* Murk Anlmiy, Ctumr, 
Mnrllmrfnigll, Nu|iuluu|i, Nulaun nml 
IJuribftlili; nmniit; llm urntnr. Ciruro, 
Dnuiualliunu.'i, Abnlurd, Ilurkn, Burr, 
Shorldnn, Ac. Wlml llil* bunii will 
bu, nnd liialnry ro|n.ula llaolf fn»ni dny 
In dny. In llm dny* uf nnciunt Knnm, 
wlu ii a Trilnino nf lliu I’uu|i!o cutild 
nut bo dincrrdilinl iu nuy olln-r wny, • 
Jii* outmiit'M iwniilly Iricd lu unlnnglo 
him in •iii-Ii ouila it* limy hnvo nlruady 
onlnngl-d Clma. Stmvnrl l*m in'll. 


IS IT MORTGAGED 1 

.. .ira any Au.iklaml iu,w.|n|wr I. moil, 
gagud U. a ll.nk for mllior Uio ninuiiiurry 
anil building in wlii'iii limy nr. I'llnbal and 
nublUhed), il U indy lo la. o*|iu"l<d 
dial .ueb |"i|ior« will d.fuiid dial H.u'k'a 
huminou.. That it may Imvo llio ii"cn.,»iy 
|kiwor nnd ImIIii.iiwo lo du *» "If.vlivoiy it 
iirotanda lo bo llm triniul nnd ulinui|'iou uf 
Lila'rnliain, and llnm la truya llio onuMt o( tba 
la-onla Jiial wliou limy aru alarul to win llio 
Ir.illu. Dvur and ">vr ngnin it bn* |.layml 
lllia gam", and I* |>'nymg it lit kiln 
i.rrmuit 11,11". It willin', alaml D.'iiiwrnuy 
wlilla ll.'fc.mllng Ini'll wlm nrv tl.U avi.wi.1 
ruuniio. nf llm ini'iitl", lawn.iao llioan uion, 

lilm Ibn'lf. aru Iln.dally imruluvl wllb lliu 

annui Inalaluliou. A» »u Imvu mnn> llnm 
■■no" .aid, llio latilorinl lr.u.i|*'la Hull niiglit 
bo nacl no nlfonlivrly lo fun mi'll aro tiullud 
wllb Ibu I lank i,<•("•, and lima tba ,u»,|,lo 
aru la lrayu.1 again nml again. l/nmiiwjUiualy 
lalibira .lluw Uiu'iim'Iv". l« bn l.v.vl lava.iMi 
Iln',- linvu mil bnukla.un rnnugli lu Bland u|i 
fur llicir I'fivalo l'|'i»l"». 


THE FIGHT IN THE 
STATES. 

Omiornl Miwtor Wurknimi T. V. 1W- 
ilnrlnr, uf llm Kiiiy.hl'i uf Jiflhuiir, bii- 
liuvcu dial Mill'll It alnigglo M ould houii 
I to nt Imud. 

1 Tlioro ia iHiditiibt iu my iiiind,'lio 
•aid, 'lluit Cn}Mlul in urgnniHing 
(.vNiywlioro lo Nl'unli oul uigmiino'l 
l,ubum. TIhj pri'imriilioiM uru going 
un quiidly, httl they nro going on nil 
tliu mmiio.' 

‘ WJ.nl will Im lliu I'tinull 
1 it will bo fur llm biiuulll uf Lnlionr 
in dm uinl. Orgunimnl Lubuurcnn-. 
nut bu i-nmliutl mil. Il in luunlrutigly 
milrtim'lmd ll tuny ln> drivnn buck 
nml wiimlrd. 1 

' Wlml will lm|ipoit llioii T 
•Tlii'ii lltoru tvill lm ruviiliilion. 
Citi,ilnl will Imvo lu light it nmru lor* 
rildu f.iu in tumrgmiinuil Jgtbunr. Tim 
ruviitl will bu hud for llio oomitry nt 
dm time, bnl il will bo it pmifyinj; 

IIIYICOM. 1 

SifjuB of the Comiiic: Conflict. 

Jiiiiii.ii 1’. An liiluihl, di liigntn of llio 
J’it|,<u)miiguin' Uni,in, «uid Im nun'ilc* 
uid.'.l nigui» uf n gun*.ml loudi-iicy tu 
urgiiumo figninnl J,11)10111* ntuuiig ora* 
ployi'ia nnd rniillnlinlM. 

• Vmt I,linw llm |«ioi'«' l«'giiiniiifr tvilli 

' Ifill(■• lll"|H Of Milt", lillln "r.llll* vt 
Mil ml,' bn Mllliil. ' A nlriiM' mIiiiw.i bow 

llm tt iml bliiwn, find lli'Mvi lillln 111111- 
liliiuli'mi llnil lanvnliikcti pliu.iiauiutig' 
tut I 1,11 ini n in iIuh ily on. lik" limlii'al 
I",lf« uf Mitukii Imfiii'n 11 t'liiilbigrtiiiiiii, 
III lliu lirrl lillln gii'ln uf vt'iiiil In f,.ri¬ 
ll tiMi»|ia' oi. Tim light is humid lu 
Ml", Ulid il M ill liMlniiiblu.' 

Jtu.I.iljdi Sitlttviiif!, uf llm nmru mb 
viiimvl n cl inns, taiid dint il mrnlil nil 

_in Mini wny—uuiimly, llm unliuimli- 

mitiuii uf nil grunt hiiluatriiM. 

This,' said In’, ' is Ibu itinvilnblo 
i-hishm (n nil tlm (uriiiuit, nnd nnil- 
li'rK will ui'tvr .notllu tl'ivYM «i nl il ibis 
diiaiuii in ismt'liod.’ 


Aiialrnlim 

fri.NI Un, Tl. 


full Of ".IliN 
.nil.]., 'IVbat 


,l,.H"lr' ba, la, i-ll l*,|'l'ilil.d h« la . ^ . 

Anal,'liau l'r.«. il will tin.* 1.. aru!', 
. ml, avi-n auniiig lllia norvuna, ku’rrk-kiu-ul 
g<nu-raliu<,| tl",»v nro »uUio wlm il<) nut Innnjiln 
win'll |Jaiu a in,nkillg I.l I 


•old d, 


"1 fnflli. JMb.r 
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of conversation the Bishop urged him to study the Bibl 
he thought of it, he replied "Really excellent. I have de< 
a Christian at the next census." "Good heavens!" excla 
religion did you state at the last census?" "Church of' 
Bikerton also developed a scientific theory which he ca 
believed explained the birth of stars. However it als 
teachings of the Book of Genesis, and of course those < 
himself as a state socialist and supporter of the single t 
by the late 1880’s he had become convinced that gem 
easier to attain than any steps taken towards it. In a letti 
outlines his libertarian communist views. 

‘For a quarter of a century 1 have struggled w 
the human problem in the various aspects presente 
never for an hour, during all these years, did I set 
its many complexities. Then, studying human evo 
stand-point, I saw that the ethics of Christ yeildei 
this has satisfied me for nearly a dozen years....tk 
described by Christ under the name of the Kingi 
which no one lacks anything because no one owns < 
there is no law, because love is supreme. And i 
emotional nature consonant; a condition of rivalr 
competition in greed. Let me at once affirm that I b 
(single tax), land nationalisation, and state socialis 
would be incomparably better than our present syi 
these panaceas own them to be but steps towards C 
think these things attainable, and the higher life n 
Close on forty years study of the problem convina 
Heaven is easier, far easier to attain to than any of 1 
it, so I devote most of my efforts to this conviction 
other view. 1 have been the means of circulating tho 
and periodicals, and are ever ready to do my part 
knowing them to be the salt of the earth. ’ 

In 1893 Bikerton became a member of the Christchu 
and soon afterwards President of the Tailoresses and P 
one of the founders of the Kingsley Club. The Club hac 
organised benefit dances concerts and lectures on a wet 
with others he established the Federative Home at Wain 
property some years before. Wainoni was to be an expt 
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.By autumn 1899 the Federative Home was well established with about thirty 
members. All domestic work was done co-operatively and most of the members 
had outside jobs. However the community did support a few industries such as a 
fireworks factory. Bikerton was also one of the founders of the Socialist Party. 
Many socials and picnics were held in support of the party at Wainoni. The 
Federated home itself covered several acres of garden. At the centre was the main 
house built from materials recovered from the Christchurch Exhibition of 1882. 
From contemporary accounts it was very impressive. A report from the 
Canterbury Times of 1898 recounts. 

‘As we wheeled into the entrance gate we obtained a good view of the 
establishment. The entrance hall, reception rooms are in the centre, with the 
vinery to the right and the fernery and conservatories to the left... From the 
roof we look down upon the orchard, garden and terraces. Peaches apricots, 
and nectarines are under our feet ’ 

In an interview in the Lyttelton 
Times in 1902 Bikerton comments. 

‘A federated home is much simpler, 
much cheaper, and much more sociable 
and happy than the separated homes in 
which we lived formerly. Our domestic 
duties are discharged on the principle 
that everybody should do what he or 
she likes best.... the only thing 
approaching a regulation is a time 
table of daily duties. Each family has 
its own rooms or cottage, but the 
drawing room is there for all visitors, 
and the social hall is there for 
everybody’. 

The home boasted a large library, a 
gymnasium, tennis court and several 
other social amenities. In all it appears 
that the members lived an idyllic 
existence. 

In 1900 Bikerton returned briefly to 

England, there he met Kropotkin several 

^ times and Malatesta. He criticised the 

Alexander Bikerton 
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anarchists for not pursuing, "sound and logical methods" to achieve anarchism. By 
this stage Kropotkin was not an enthusiastic exponent of experimental colonies. 
Most had been dismal failures. Bikerton may have renewed his friendship with 
Paul Robin. Robin had travelled to New Zealand in 1898 arriving in Auckland. 
We don't know if they met personally but almost certainly exchanged letters. 
Robin was very influential in libertarian educationalist circles in France. Angus 
Me Laren's book "Sexuality and Social Order" briefly mentions Robin's visit to 
Aotearoa and his friendship with Bikerton 

Robin wrote in "Regeneration" (April 1908) 

7 saw in the Antipodes ingenious housewives who made for themselves for 
a derisory price an object having the same efficacy as the best brands of 
pessaries, ovules and cones. ’ 

Emma Goldman mentions Robin in her autobiography, "Living My Life" 

‘Who was Paul Robin? A fy friend informed me that he was one of the great 
libertarians in the field of education. Out of his own means he had bought a 
large tract of land on which he established a school for destitute children. 
Sempuis the place was called. Robin had taken homeless waifs from the street 
or orphan asylums, the poorest and so-called bad children. "You should see 



The Federative Home. 
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them now!" Victor said; Robin's school is a living example of what can be 

done in education by an attitude of understanding and love for the child. ’ 

Emma Goldman was in Paris where she attended the Neo-Malthusian Congress. 
She met Robin and several other delegates. Her friend was Victor Dave an 
anarchist member of the First International and friend of Bakunin. The congress 
met in secret and every session was in a different place. Wc don't know if Bikerton 
attended this conference. Perhaps he did. 

Bikerton returned to New Zealand, but by 1903 the Federative Home began to 
falter. He estimated that the place would need at least one hundred members to 
prosper. The numbers rarely rose above Unity Many of the members would not 
co-operate in the running of the place and Wainoni became for many a free 
boarding house. After the home eventually failed Bikerton turned the property into 
an amusement park. By this stage he had been dismissed from Canterbury College. 
The amusement park also failed. In l‘>10 he once again returned to England 
leaving his family behind. He tried to gain recognition for his scientific theory of 
partial impact, from the scientific community. No one was interested. He never 
returned to Aotearoa, and died in England, at the age of 81 in 1928. His last years 
were spent in virtual poverty, regarded as a crank and eccentric. Bikerton was a 
great scientist, a person far in advance of his times. 
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Michael Flurscheim... A Pioneer of Todays 
Green Dollar System 

Michael Flurschiem arrived in Wellington in 1898. He was a supporter of the 
single tax movement and monetary reform. On arrival he was greeted by the Single 
Tax Society and spoke at a meeting of the Socialist League and Trades Council. 
Flurscheim was a wealthy industrialist from Germany who decided to sell his 
business and devote his money and time to the promotion of monetary reform. His 
philosophy was based on the same principles as todays green dollar systems. In 
October 1898, he established the New Zealand Commercial Exchange Co Ltd with 
offices at the comer of Willis and Manners Streets, Wellington. Those who joined 
the exchange agreed to carry out transactions without the use of money, a barter 
system using exchange notes. It was stated on the notes that "the holder of the note 
is entitled, on or within a reasonable time after presentation, to goods or services of 
the New Zealand Commercial Exchange Co Ltd, who are liable to supply goods or 
services". Flurscheim vigourously promoted the advantages of the scheme. He 
wrote many articles and letters to the press, published a pamphlet "Business 
without Gold" and launched a journal "The Commercial Exchange Gazette" later 
renamed the "Pioneer of Social Reform". He was convinced the exchange would 
flourish. 

‘There is nothing to prevent our club from gradually embracing all 
members of the community, and it is in the interests of every member to help 
extend the circle so as to have it embrace all trades, so that anything wanted 
by the members can be supplied in mutual exchange. ’ 

His efforts had the desired effect. Several hundred shopkeepers and trades 
people joined the exchange within a few months. But the scheme began to falter. 
The main reason for this was a campaign of slander in the press by a one time 
friend and business associate. This tended to undermine the credibility of the 
exchange bank. Flurscheim withdrew from all involvement. He left Wellington 
and established another exchange in Auckland, and by June 1901, it had enrolled a 
thousand local members. In 1902 he wrote "Clue to the Economic Labyrinth" 
which he dedicated to the people of New Zealand. In this book he advocated land 
nationalisation, the abolition of interest and a co-operative exchange system I lc 
also advocated the co-operative control of production and distribution. 

Flurscheim left New Zealand in about 1905. Many of his business ventures, 
including a soap factory in Wellington failed and he eventually returned to 
Germany where he died in 1912. 
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The Socialist Party and the Anarchist Picnic 

By the turn of the century there were only a few hundred active socialists in 
Aotearoa, but with the arrival of 190 men and women who intended to form a 
co-operative colony, the number almost doubled. The colony was backed by 
William Ranstead the financial supporter of the "Clarion", a socialist weekly 
magazine published in England. The colony was never established and the 
"Clarionettees", as they were known dispersed throughout New Zealand. 
Nevertheless they did help to establish the first New Zealand Socialist Party. 

The first branch was set up in Wellington in July 1901. The party represented 
most shades of socialist thought from Marxists, Fabians, parliamentary socialists, 
to syndicalists and anarchists, and was loosely organised. Soon after other 
branches were formed in Auckland and Christchurch. Tom Mann was an early 
organiser for the Party. Mann along with Bcnn Tillctt, who also visited Aotearoa, 
had been organisers of the successful IX89 London dock strike. By 1903 the Party 
had established a journal called the "Commonweal", based in Wellington and edited 
by Robert Hogg. Wellington became the centre for a group of anti-parliamentary 
socialists. Hogg declared in the first issue of "Commonweal". 

‘Our aim is revolution, not reform, because we mean to abolish the 
foundation of all existing institutions.' 


\ At last night's mooting of anarchists, 

1 the. principal said they worn there to 
I commemorate tho political murder of! 
the men who had become known; 
i throughout the world as tho Chibago 
martyrs. He enumerated tho mnrtyra, 
and said he had personal evidence, 
having boon associated with homo of 
their comrades, of thoir superior abili¬ 
ties as organisers of the workers and 
as propagators of rationalism at that 
time. Those men had been brutally 
murdered becauso they had dared to. 
show tho wago-slavos how they ivero| 
exploited by capitalists—becauso thoy| 
realised that organisation was noces-1 
sary for tho. salvation of the workers, 1 
who wore then practically disorganieod, 
in tho United States. The capitalist i 
class, who composed tho State,- doemod 1 
it necessary to got rid of theeo or-; 
ganisers, and so they wore flung into! 
prison and some oventually murdoroc!^ 

Wellington anarchists commemorate the 
Chicago Martyrs (New Zealand Times, 

12 November 1907] 


At first the growth of the party was 
slow but by 1907-08 the increase in 
membership was dramatic. In April 1908 
the party claimed 3000 members. That 
same year they held their first national 
conference. The first objective was; The 
establishment in New Zealand of a co¬ 
operative commonwealth founded on the 
socialisation of land and capital. The 
conference condemned political action by 
a two to one majority. However they did 
stand candidates on several occasions. 
Branches of the party were established in 
many small mining towns, including 
Waihi and Huntly. In Runanga, on the 
West Coast party members included the 
mayor, town clerk, headmaster and local 
Methodist minister. 
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An amusing incident occurred in Christchurch in 1910 and is related in an 
article, "Anarcho-Syndicalism in the New Zealand Labour Movement", written 
forty years later in the "N.Z. Labour Review", a Communist Party journal. 


‘The local branch of the Socialist Party was facing an election campaign 
with empty coffers, and little prospect of filling them. The Literature 
Committee, however who operated a separate fund, were solvent to the extent 
of i 40. A motion was therefore moved to amalgamate the general funds of the 
Branch, (nil), the Social Committee (nil), and the Literature Committee, for 
use in the election campaign. Unfortunately for this scheme the membership 
of the Literature Committee were anarchist to a man, and had no use for 
elections. One of the Committee's members had the vote on this motion 
shelved on the grounds that since it amounted to the rescinding of the previous 
decision which had decided on the operation of separate funds, a special 
notice of motion would first have to be given. The irony of an avowed 
anarchist employing such legalist arguments was apparently lost on the 
meeting and the matter was held over. Immediately the meeting concluded the 
Literature Committee went to work. By the small hours of the following 
morning they had completed their labours, which consisted of the ordering of 

over L 100 worth of pamphlets and 


I W.W. CLUBS. ; / s ’ 

<•’ ’’ ' 7 . ' . • ■ „ • 

■ Dear Comrade,—In this weok’a issub 
Fellow-work or Sweeney advocates tho 
formation of I.W.W. Clubs in tho four 
centres. I havo to inform him that in 
Christchurch we fonuod a club nine 
months ago, end have since changed it 
to a recruiting onion of tho l.WiW. 
Wo hare adopted the preamble and as 
far os poosiblo tho constitution of tho 
I.W.W. of- America (V. St. John, soo- 
* reiary), and aro carrying on a pro¬ 
paganda for Industrial Unionism. Wo 
havo just docided to supply Tho 
Wobkkr with matter on ftevolutton- 
arv Unionism, and the first instalment 
will be sent along - shortly. Workers 
requiring the lancet pamphlets on In¬ 
dustrial Unionism may obtain them 
_ from _ me. I think Follow-workor 

Sweeney’s Idea is a good ono and would 
-ha-pleaaed-to-supply a oopy of our 
-preamble and oonsutuuon to anyone in¬ 
terested .—Yours in revolt, 

6YD. KLNGSFORD. 
'107 IUocarton road, Christchurch. 4 " 


booklets, sending a third of the 
amount of each order as deposit. 
When they had finished, their 
finances were in the same state as the 
rest of the Branch. The first result of 
this nocturnal activity was that at the 
following meeting the resignations of 
the entire Committee were called for, 
and cheerfully tendered, the 
offending members promptly forming 
themselves into a branch of the 
I.W.W. 

The second result did not 
eventuate for some months, but when 
it did it took the form of a stream of 
large wicker hampers packed with 
printed material, to the total number 
of over 100,000. The Socialist Party 
disclaimed ownership of them and 


Maoriland Worker June 1911. 
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they were distributed by a group of individuals, most 
of them being taken in bulk lots by trade union 
branches, principally those of miners and waterside 
workers. 

The great majority of this and other similar 
literature coming into the country at this time was 
anarcho-syndicalist, and the speeches made at 
meetings and conferences during this period leave 
no doubt as to the widespread effect it had. The 
little Marxist literature that was available was 
swamped by that of the I.W.W., the British Independent Labour Party and 
various exponents of single and land tax theories. ’ 

The article continues to outline the influence syndicalism had within the labour 
movement and goes on to describe Semple, Fraser,Savage and co as anarcho- 
syndicalists which is even for a communist stretching imagination a little too far. 
We can only assume that the literature had more value than a handful of votes. But 
the real point of the article was to point out what the communists perceived as the 
follies of syndicalism to the watersiders of 1950. 

Philip Josephs and the Freedom Group 

One member of the Wellington Socialist Party was the anarchist Philip Josephs. 
Josephs was a Russian Jew who worked as a tailor. In January 1905 he spoke in 
support of the Russian revolution and became a member of the party. For two 
years he ran their economics class and contributed to the "Commonweal". In an 
article entitled "Trade Unionism in New Zealand: Is it a failure", he describes the 
state of the workers movement and the effect of the arbitration act on unionism in 
general. 

‘The Conciliation Board and Arbitration Act has dealt Trades Unionism in 
New Zealand its death blow...The workers have been robbed of their fighting 
weapon, the strike. The union meeting is a place for transacting routine 
business only, instead of a rendezvous of the advanced guard ofprogress and 
a school of preparation for the great coming event, the social revolution. ’ 

Josephs remained an active member of the party and helped revive the Anti- 
Militarist League in Wellington in 1912, and was elected secretary. He often 
advertised Freedom Press pamphlets in various publications including the 
Maoriland Worker. In July 1913 he along with others set up the anarchist Freedom 
Group. The Maoriland Worker reported on July 18th that 


WYATT E. JONES, 

WATCHMAKER AND 
ANAROHtrr, 

M*nch*«t«r-at., CHRISTCHURCH. 

—Try Um mw ahop for— 

Ntw JowoNory on* WaUMt. 

Exploitation at a Minim am. 

ORDERS TO ANT PART OF N.E. 

PROMPTLY EXECUTED. . 
-—---- rfN 
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‘At No 4 Willis Street on July 9 th, a meeting was held to form an Anarchist 
Group, to be called the Freedom Group. Its object is the self education of its 
members and the propagation of Anarchist principles. It was decided to have 
weekly meetings, commencing at 8pm every Wednesday, at Joseph and Co's 
rooms, 4 Willis Street. "The subject of the discussion next week is "What 
method should we adopt to change the present system?". It is announced that 
those interested will always find a warm welcome, and visitors are invited to 
take part in the discussions. ’ 

ANARCHISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Oar comrade, P. Josephs, of Wellington, New Zealand, has suc¬ 
ceeded, almost single-handed, in building up an agency for tho distribu¬ 
tion of Anarchist literature on quite a large scale. For six or seven 
years he carried it on in the usual way, by attending meetings and 
trying to interest individuals by converf&tion and the gift of ati 
Anarchist paperor pamphlet, with very poor success. Hut thinking it 
time to try other methods, about twelve months ago he inserted air 
advertisement of pamphlets and books in the Maori land Worker % the 
official organ of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, which has a 
large circulation. Immediately orders and inquiries began to flow iu, 
the business increasing so quickly that he had not enough stock to keep 
up with it. This was soon remedied, nnd largo advertisements brought 
still bigger business. Now he has issued a four-p^ge list of books and 
pamphlets on sale, the variety of which is a striking testimony to tho 
interest he has aroused in Anarchism. 'Agencies have also been 
established in Canterbury, Otago, and Auckland, 

At the present moment there is no Anarchist movement, ns wo 
understand the term, in New Zealand. But from articles and speeches 
reported in the Maoriland Worker from time to time tho influence of 
Anarchist ideas can be easily traced, and it is certain that comrades 
i will shortly be holding meetings and carrying on moro active work. 

Credit is due to tho editor of the Maoriland IFor/er for his sympathy 
and assistance; in fact, although not an Anarchist, his opponents have 
charged him with advocating Anarchism in his paper. 

Our comrade Josephs’ initiative nud energy have met with tho 
success they deserved, and should be an object lcs c on to those who are 
sometimes only too ready to rit down and bemoan their own impotence. 

The Freedom Group appears to have lasted for at least a year so maybe they did 
have "street fights with the coppers", or perhaps this relates to an incident during 
the November General Strike. Philip Josephs remained active for a number of 
years. In 1915 he was arrested for possessing banned literature when the police 
raided his workshop. He apparently returned to Russia after the 1917 Revolution 
and was back in Aotearoa in the early 20's although we can't be certain of this. A 
G. Solomon was involved in the Russian Famine Relief Campaign in 1922 and nn 
Army Intelligence document from 1927 suggests that Solomon and Josephs were 
the same person. 


Freedom 
Sept 1912 
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Another anarchist involved with the Wellington Socialist Party was Thomas 
Fauset Me Donald. He arrived from Australia around 1906 and was involved with 
the Hutt Valley Socialist Society in early 1908. Me Donald was a doctor 
specialising in tropical diseases. He had been active in the English movement in the 
1890's and was a friend of Nettlau's. However Me Donald was a racialist who 
published several articles and pamphlets outlining his ideas. He was condemned by 
his comrades in the Socialist Party in an editorial in the "Commonweal" in July 
1907 when he became president of the White Race League. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 

Todays trade and industrial unions date from around the turn of the century, and 
some go back much earlier. Many, especially the unskilled unions, were very 
militant. They quickly absorbed the ideas of Industrial Unionism and Syndicalism 
that were sweeping the world. The word syndicalism comes from the French, 
meaning union, but in English speaking countries it is generally considered to mean 
revolutionary unionism. Although there are differences between Industrial 
Unionism and Syndicalism the terms are for all practical purposes interchangeable. 
Industrial Unionism wasn't new to this country and has its origins in South 
Canterbury, with the formation of the shearers unions in the 1880's. It made sense 
for seasonal workers to combine in terms of industry instead of craft. Many 
workers would move from shearing and other pastoral work to the meat, dairy, and 
flax industries or perhaps onto the wharves, or into the mines. So it made sense to 
form the "One Big Union" on the job instead of remaining divided into several craft 
unions. The travelling union card. Pat Hickey, one of the leaders of the Red 
Federation of Labour, maintains in his memoirs that members of the Federation 
never thought of themselves as miners or watersiders but as "Federationists", and 
as members of the working class. 

The basic ideas of Syndicalism are; direct action in the work place and 
community; a decentralised union structure with no paid full time officials; all 
decisions made at a general assembly of workers; and recallable delegates assigned 
to carry out the decisions of the assembly. Syndicalists generally feel that political 
parties are a divisive influence within the workers movement. They reject ballot 
box politics for direct action and consider the general strike to be the most powerful 
weapon working people have against the employers and the state. But it wasn't 
enough to fight for better wages and conditions. The industrial unions were seen 
as the building blocks for a future co-operative society. They were the training 
ground for a better future. 
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The story of the I.W.W. in Aotearoa cannot be told without considering the 
wider labour movement. The Wobblies weren't a small sectarian group isolated 
from the tumultuous events of those times. Often they were at the centre, and the 
leading spirit within the militant workers movement. At no other time did the ideas 
of anarcho-syndicalism have such a wide popular appeal. After the defeat of the 
1891 Maritime Council, the workers movement in New Zealand went into decline. 
Depression years followed. In 1894 the Liberals introduced the Industrial 
Conciliation, and Arbitration Act, and we've had it in various forms ever since, 
until recently. The I.C.A. Act did encourage the formation of unions but it also 
curtailed the right to strike, and tended to divide the union movement. However by 
1905 working people were again becoming restless. 1905 also saw the formation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World in the United States. The ideas of the 
Wobblies, as they were called, began to filter through to New Zealand. There was 
now a new air of militancy especially amongst the miners. Between 1900 and 1911 
the workforce in the mines increased by nearly 75%. With this increase also came 
the atrocious working and living conditions, intransient employers and of-coursc 
mine disasters. The miners, wharfies, shearers and labourers were the backbone of 
the new movement. Many militants from Europe and America toured New Zealand 
and Australia advocating Industrial Unionism. The newly formed Socialist Party 
organised many of these tours and began publishing articles on Industrial Unionism 
in it's paper, the "Commonweal". 

In 1907 Ben Tillet, of the London Dockers, toured New Zealand preaching 
revolutionary Industrial Unionism. Pat Hickey was one of the organisers of the 
tour on the West Coast. Hickey had spent some time in England and Ireland. He 
worked in the U.S. A. and was a member of the Western Federation of Miners. The 
miners were the driving force behind the I.W.W. but left shortly after it was 
formed. It is important to point out that up until 1908 the American I.W.W. had 
two distinct factions; those who supported both revolutionary political action and 
organisation at the point of production, and those that repudiated politics for direct 
action on the job. There was a split in 1908 and the supporters of politics and 
Daneil De Leon formed the Detroit I.W.W. The majority became what was known 
as the Chicago I.W.W., the anti political union. In New Zealand up until 1911 tin- 
labour movement generally supported both revolutionary politics and lndustn.il 
Unionism, but by 1911 the movement split into two groups; the militants 
advocating direct action in the workplace, and the others ballot box politics 

In 1907 H.M. Fitzgerald arrived in Aotearoa from Canada. He became a 
Socialist Party organiser and toured the West Coast in 1908. He was n 
revolutionary socialist and syndicalist. Before his tour he established a branch < >1 
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the I.W.W. in Wellington. One hundred workers attended the first meeting. But 
the most significant event of 1908, besides the famous strike in Blackball, was the 
formation of the first Federation of Labour, the "Red Federation". The Federation 
was strongly influenced by the ideas of the I.W.W. and Syndicalism. However it 
was a mixture of the old conservative craft unions, and industrial unions. The 
leadership of the federation played a difficult juggling act between revolutionary 
politics on the one hand and syndicalism on the other. The Federation was mainly 
made up of miners unions to start with and growth was slow. The first test of the 
Federations strength came in late 1908 when a new workers compensation act 
provided for employers liability for occupational diseases such as miners 
consumption. The mining companies demanded that the men undergo a medical 
examination before being re-employed after Christmas. The Federation threatened 
strike action, the government intervened and ordered the State Insurance 
Department to issue policies without prior examination. 

Events in Australia had a profound influence on New Zealand labour. There 
was a constant flow of workers between the two countries and the west coast of 
America. During 1909-1910 strikes by miners in Newcastle and Broken Hill, 
converted the majority of miners in this country to Industrial Unionism. Late 1909 
saw the arrival of Harry Scott Bennett from Australia. He had been active in the 
Victorian Socialist League and the Labour Party, whom he represented in the 
Victorian Parliament in 1904. He lost his seat in 1907. He was briefly a member 
of the Australian I.W.W. in 1908, but however he resigned in September of the 
same year. Bennett was first employed by the Federation, then the Socialist Party 
in Auckland. He toured the West Coast, and then Auckland province. In February 
1910 he visited Christchurch, where he received an enthusiastic response, 
especially from the General Labourers Union. The Labourers Union had been 
growing rapidly since 1908. The leadership supported the Labour Party, but an 
increasingly militant rank and file supported the Federation and industrial 
unionism. By January 1911 an Industrial Unionist Club was established by the 
militants who organised open air meetings and sold pamphlets. A branch of the 
I.W.W. was also formed and S.J.Roscoe, a shearer, was one of its leading 
members. The I.W.W. group applied for membership of the Federation and was 
admitted in June 1911. But it wasn't until January 1912, after a long and 
protracted battle with the conservative leadership of the General Labourers Union 
that the labourers finally voted to join the Federation. After his South Island tour, 
Bennett returned to Auckland where he worked on the Socialist Party's paper the 
"Leader". The Socialist Party was extremely active during this period. In 
February 1911, Bennett established a weekly paper the "Social Democrat". The 
"Leader" had to close because of a libel case. 
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The employers nightmare, 


The Federation of Labour continued to increase it's membership. In February 
1912 there were forty three affiliated unions with a total membership of fifteen 
thousand. Miners, shearers, and watersiders made up ten thousand members. 
However the anti political socialists began critising the leadership for its inaction, 
and apparent willingness to accommodate political action. The conflict was 
particularly intense in Auckland. Throughout 1911 and into 1912 a series ol 
industrial disputes developed. The most important involved council labourers 
affiliated to the Auckland General Labourers Union. Six hundred labourers wen! 
on strike over working conditions. The council capitulated but it was only a partial 
victory. Early in 1912 the employers refused to recognize the union and agree in 
an "award". The union placed the matter in the hands of the Federation who did 
nothing. By February the union was deregistered, even though they had led the 
arbitration system. The dispute dragged on, and by March the council and 
employers had formed a scab union which was gaining members. The dispute 
collapsed out of inaction by the Federation. Their answer was to organise an 
alternative candidate to Parr, the mayor who smashed the labourers in the 
forthcoming council elections. The electoral results were disastrous for tin I iibom 
candidate. From then on the "Red" Federation leadership began to lose cicdiblllix 
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and the I.W.W. began to increase its influence and membership. 

The I.W.W. was particularly strong in Auckland. One of its leading members 
was John Benjamin King. Bom in Canada in the 1870s he worked as a miner 
teamster and stoker. During 1910-1911 he was a member of the Vancouver local 
of the I.W.W. He was elected organiser for the city and took part in a mass strike 
by construction workers in Prince Rupert. After the defeat of the Vancouver strike. 
King left Canada for New Zealand. He arrived in August 1911, and worked in 
Auckland as a labourer. He joined the General Labourers Union and was soon 
elected to the executive. He worked closely with Bennett, the editor of the "Social 
Democrat" who was urging the Federation to adopt the I.W.W. model of 
organisation. The "Social Democrat" advocated industrial sabotage as a weapon 
in the class war. Another prominent figure during this time was Tom Barker. He 
was secretary of the Socialist Party in Auckland. However, following the defeat of 
the labourers, and the disaster at the ballot box, he resigned and joined the 
Wobblies. After a stay of three months in Auckland, King went on a North Island 
tour and after speaking at Waihi decided to stay and work as a miner. He organised 
an economics class and enrolled about thirty miners. Back in Auckland the I.W.W. 
was becoming more active. In March 1912 they formed a propaganda club. Each 
Sunday they had speakers down at the wharves. They applied for a charter from 
Chicago and became Local 175. A propaganda branch was established in 
Wellington and one already existed in Christchurch. 

May 1912 saw the beginning of the Waihi strike. The engine drivers wanted to 
secede from the "Workers Union" which covered all aspects of the mining industry 
in the town. Bill Parry the president of the union, tried to convince the drivers to 
stay. He failed. The strike began on May 13th. Parry assured the miners that the 
Federation would support strike action. A strike committee was elected, King 
being one of the members. The engine drivers formed an arbitration union. 
However the leadership of the Federation did not approve of the strike. King called 
for a general strike but this was also rejected by the leadership. The miners were 
on their own. The third conference of the Federation was held in Wellington during 
the same month. King attended as a delegate, and advocated a general strike to 
support the miners. This was defeated. There was also an ongoing strike by 
miners at Inangahua and a wildcat at Hikurangi. The executive didn't want to 
discuss the Waihi strike, nevertheless it agreed to send a delegation to the mine 
owners and start negotiations, which failed. The strike dragged on. The executive 
reduced the struggle to one of money. Thirty five thousand pounds was raised but 
it was not enough to defeat the mine owners. The strikers boycotted employers, 
and stores that sold goods to the scabs. The strike committee organised the 
distribution of food and fuel to the workers through the unions co-operative store. 
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In July the Liberal government fell from power. By September Waihi was in a 
state of virtual class war. The owners decided to open the mine with scab labour. 
Pickets were strengthened. The police brought in reinforcements. On September 
7th fifty to sixty miners including the strike committee received summonses. They 
were charged with inciting. Over the next two months police prosecuted eighty two 
workers, and imprisoned sixty five of them in Mt Eden jail. During this time 
women took the brunt of the work on the picket lines, and became the backbone of 
the strike. Pressure mounted on the Federation to call a general strike. The 
employers announced towards the end of September that they would re-open the 
mine. But not until the second of October did they attempt to do this, and then with 
only fourteen scabs. Fifteen hundred workers assembled to stop them. The 
Wobblies sang a parody of the national anthem "God save J.B. King", and jostled 
the police and scabs to the mine. Meanwhile the Federation decided to call a one 
day general strike, but only in Auckland. There was utter confusion. Only the 
wharfies and part of the General Labourers Union struck. Another country wide 
strike was called but support was patchy. This eroded support for the Wobblies 
and they accused the executive of discrediting the most powerful weapon working 
people possess, the general strike. In Huntly the strike was general but the owner 
refused to allow the workers back and a lockout ensured. The scab union in Waihi 
continued to gain members. By November there were one hundred men at work. 
Tension mounted in Waihi. Fist fights became frequent and the union store was 
ransacked by scabs. All this led to the tragic incident at the union hall when George 
Evans was murdered by scabs as they stormed into the hall. This was virtually the 



The scabs painted up the hall, "God Save The King", the strikers chnngod it to 
"God Save J.B.King". 
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end of the strike in Waihi. All the strikers were hounded out of town and the strike 
collapsed. 

After the strike many of the Waihi miners found work in Auckland and joined 
the Labourers Union. They blamed the Federation for the disaster, and the 
Labourers Union voted to leave the Federation. The militant labour movement was 
led by the Wobblies in Auckland and Huntly until the defeat at Waihi. The 
Federation tried to isolate the militant north by calling a "Unity" conference. At 
about this time E.J.B. Allen arrived in Aotearoa. He had considerable influence 
because of his involvement in the syndicalist movement in 
England. He had worked closely with Tom Mann in the 
Industrialist League, and their paper "The Industrialist" was 
printed by the Freedom Group in London. The anarchists 
were very active in the league. In 1908 he spoke at the 
Haymarket commemoration along with Malatesta and 
Rocker, and published an essay on anarchist communism in 
which he bitterly criticized the authoritarian socialists of the 
Socialist Labour Party. The following year he wrote a 
pamphlet "Revolutionary Unionism" which was reprinted in 
Wellington in 1913. He arrived in Auckland in March 1913 E.J.B.AIIen 
and became President of the General Labourers Union and 
contributed to the "Industrial Unionist". 

The unity conference met in January 1913, and the leadership once again began 
to toy with the idea of political action. The I.W.W. was excluded from the 
conference. During this period the Wobblies devoted their energies to the basic 
task of winning back their local influence. They attempted to gain control of the 
arbitration union that had been set up in Huntly during the lockout. Wobblies also 
attempted to gain work in the Waihi mine. The company had blacklisted most of 
them. They led the fight back against the employers. In the same month the 
Auckland I.W.W. launched their own paper the "Industrial Unionist". It had an 
editorial committee of five. One of the five was Bill Murdoch a watersider. He was 
to continue being active in the syndicalist movement for many years, and was a 
member of the "One Big Union Club" in Auckland in the 20's. Jock Barnes 
remembers him as "a big man who was always heard at union meetings". This was 
in the mid thirties. A second unity conference was called for in July. This same 
month Paddy Webb, one of the leaders of the Federation, was elected to parliament 
for the Grey district on the West Coast. The July conference set up a new United 
Federation of Labour and discussed the establishment of a new Social Democratic 
Party. Within four months of the founding of the new Federation it was involved 
in the second major labour dispute in New Zealand's history. 
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Conducted by F. Hanlon. 


The I.W.W. and the 
General Strike. 

Not long after he joined the I.W.W. 

Tom Barker was appointed national 
organiser. He travelled south to 
Wellington and after several meetings 
around the docks and the railway 
workshops a branch was established. In 
Christchurch he was arrested for selling 
literature and fined ten shillings. He 
stayed in Christchurch for about a month 
and once again a branch was re- ■ — 1 

organised. Then on to the West Coast mines where he no doubt met Ted Hunter, a 
Wobblie organiser, miner and musician. Hunter wrote a regular column for the 
Maoriland Worker under the name "Banjo Hunter". The nickname "Banjo" could 
relate to either the banjo shovel used by face workers or the musicial instrument. 
On the eve of the strike, in October Barker was back in Wellington speaking at the 
Post Office square. In the same month the Huntly miners went on strike and were 
promptly locked out by their employers. In Wellington the watersiders struck over 
travelling time and the dispute spread to all the main ports and to the mines of the 
West Coast. Barker was asked to organise public meetings in support of the strike. 


SimuI eomtnunicntioiiH i<>: A. Block, lr 
Victoria Street West, Auckland. 



‘By relays of speakers, by I. W. W. songs 
which were catching on, we kept these meetings 
going continuously and at the same time we did 
not neglect the organising of the pickets. When 
the government brought in volunteer farmers as 
strike breakers the workers retaliated. The 
road into Wellington has steep gorges on one 
side and was fenced off from the sea by barbed 
wire. At night time when we got word from 
cyclists that the farmers were coming we would 
stretch this barbed wire across the road then 
get up on the hillsides and pry big stones down 
on them.... the farmers would make a dash fat 
it and land up in the barbed wire, In man y < •<»■■ • •• 


J.B.King 
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getting badly cut. ’ 

Back in Wellington Barker relates in his 
memoir instances when the strikers attacked the 
specials barracks. Within a few weeks riots 
became continuous and the gun smiths were doing 
a roaring trade in the sale of revolvers. The police 
never caught on to this until all the guns in 
Wellington had been sold. However in Auckland 
all was quiet until November 8th when eight 
hundred farmer volunteers occupied the wharves 
armed with revolvers and pick handles. They also 
raided the offices of the Watersider's and tore 
down a banner from the front of the building 
which proclaimed "Workers of the World Unite. 
One Big Union". 
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Tom Barker 


Within a few days Auckland was in the grip of a general strike. Seven thousand 
workers struck and thousands more were idle. Barker went back to Auckland to 
assist in the production of the Industrial Unionist which was coming out every 
second day. 


. SPECIAL STRIKIi ISSUE 

Industrial Unionist 


xmiAi. si kiii: i 


KEEP UP SOLIDJRITK 


And Fight is Won 


Backbone of Strike Firmer than Ever 
Extension to Australia 
IMPRISONED MEN MUST DU RELEASED 


».0U> OIIIMTCMUncll CITI1CNA. LYTTELTON SOLIH. THE I'OSITION NOV/. 



'Everyone was buying the 
paper. Barker continues, I 
remember being in Queen Street. 
I had sold seven hundred copies 
of the paper. I was absolutely 
weighed down with coppers. 1 
could hardly move and had them 
stacked along the side of the 
street... along came a policeman 
who asked me to go to the police 
station with him. ’ 

He ended up back in 
Wellington charged with sedition. 
The General Strike in Auckland, 
led by the I.W.W. forced the 
Federation of Labour to call a one 
day national strike for November 
10th. It was a failure, and the next 
day many leading militants and 


Class Solidarity Will Win Out 1 
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wobblies were arrested, including the editor of the Maoriland Worker. Allen was 
appointed temporary editor. The government and employers were beginning to 
gain the upper hand. Nevertheless by the second week in Auckland the strike 
remained solid although four hundred scabs were already at work on the 
waterfront. After November 10th the Federation tried to extend the strike into the 
countryside. There was a lot of support from the rank and file of the Shearers 
Union, nevertheless the executive decided not to enter the struggle. Three 
organisers published an appeal in the Maoriland Worker, and there were several 
wildcat strikes, especially in the North Island. The Federation then tried 
unsuccessfully to involve the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. Time 
was running out. The I.W.W. continued to campaign for an all out general strike, 
and urged the shearers to force the farmers home; if a strike wouldn't bring them 
back then sabotage certainly would, they believed. They also urged the strikers to 
form a workers militia to clear the streets of scabs and special police. Although the 
strike was general in Auckland, it was a different story in the rest of the country. 
Support in Christchurch was patchy. However Lyttellton was at a standstill. 
Nothing moved in Westport, and in Dunedin the entire strike committee was 
arrested. But the final blow didn't come from the government and employers but 
from the executive of the Seafearers Union when they broke ranks and came to a 
compromise agreement with the shipping companies. This, along with a drift back 
to work by some of the smaller unions forced the Auckland Strike Committee to 
cancel the strike on the 23rd of November. However the Watersiders, Labourers, 
and Drivers remained solid as did 600 hundred seafearers of the Auckland union. 
The I.W.W. bitterly criticised the strike committee for not consulting the rank and 
file before they acted. Meanwhile several militants had been arrested for 
concealing explosives, and the papers were full of stories of conspiracies. One 
allegedly involved a plan to blow up the Wellington express. History was to repeat 
itself in the 51 Waterfront Lockout. The last issue of the "Industrial Unionist" was 
printed on the 29th of November. They certainly went out in an optimistic mood 
Along with reports on the progress of the strike in Wellington and Christchurch 
they carried news of sailors refusing to do bayonet drill on the H.M.S. Psyche 
anchored in Auckland harbour. They once again called for a General Strike ami 
printed an amusing report about the N Z Herald advocating sabotage; a bag of 
sugar in concrete to make it crumble, and some cod liver oil in the varnish to stop 
it drying. Along with an advert for Allen's pamphlet "Revolutionary Unionism". 
Bill Murdoch wrote an article condemning Trade Unionism and outlined the lur.u 
ideas of Industrial Unionism and Syndicalism. 

After November the 23rd the militant unions were left isolated. The what lie# 
held out until just before Christmas, and the miners into the new year Willi tin 
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defeat of the strike the scabs ran riot. Charlie Reeve a leading member of the 
I.W.W. was beaten up when he tried to board the Maheno bound for Sydney. The 
end of the strike also destroyed the I.W.W. as an organised group although 
Industrial Unionism remained a powerful force within the labour movement. It 
took nearly two years for the Auckland watersiders to recapture their union from 
the "arbitrationists" and readmit many of the sacked strikers. 

END PIECE 

The defeat of the 1913 strike didn't have the same devastating effect as in 1890 
or 1951. Many militants began organising in the countryside. Indeed much of the 
gelignite stolen in Auckland was put to good use in the gum diggings of Northland. 
Many Wobblies became active in the Shearers and other rural unions, and the 
employers once again began to complain that they still needed to "finish the job". 
Early in 1914 Tom Barker moved to Sydney to "fan the flames of discontent". This 
is literally what happened. Charlie Reeve and J.B.King were among twelve I.W.W 
leaders accused of arson and conspiracy in 1916. They all received extremely harsh 
sentences but were released in 1920. Bill Murdoch went on to become an organiser 
of the One Big Union movement in Auckland in the 1920,s, and a militant in the 
Auckland Watersiders Union. 

From the turn of the century up until 1914 were the years of insurgent labour. 
The First World War ripped the guts out of the militant labour movement. The rise 
of social democracy on the one hand and Bolshevism on the other, effectively 
divided the movement and I believe, destroyed it. We have waited seventy years for 
the Bolshevik myth to be finally destroyed. The myth of state socialism was 
exposed by the anarchists of the First International in the 1870's. Until recently 
many labour historians considered the crowning achievement of the workers 
movement to be the formation of a labour party. The 1980's should have killed that 
idea. 

When I started to research this pamphlet I knew nothing of the early libertarian 
movement, and thought, like most that it didn't rarely exist in this country. How 
wrong I was. 
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Kl TE IWI MAORI KATOA. 

Thursday, Nov 13. 

E hoa ma,— 

lie kupu fcjici kin kotlfoil kin mamma ni tP 
take c laraikn nnn ngn kninmhi o Niu Tircni, kiu 
whuknntu ni lioki c pa nhn kin koutou tiuici 
laraikn. K men nnn ngn rnngntirtt nuiui o ngu 
komupene o ngn tinin, mo to Kivwnnatunga hoki 

ki tc whnknkore i nga iuniann o uga kniruahi o . 

Niu Tireni, ki tnea ni « rntnu te whakaiti i te Industrial Unionist 

utu a ngn knimnhi. K Inina nnn nga nupeptt i Nov 29th 1913 

te lino putnke. tp kimi nun mngntini i 

ngn tangntn hei pirihimnnu ki tc pain in inn ton. 

Kami rawn tntahi o koutou e mnhi i tern mnhi 
kohurui He mnhi wlmkurihnriha tena. lie 
knimnhi taton kntoa; kotahi tonu to tutou mate. 

Na tnun iwi rnngntira.o koutou wlienun i rau* 
pnttji; mum i pupuhi i o koutou tupuna i mun. 

He hpnriri no koutou tauu iwi tnhne—he iwi 
ngnknu kore. Ko koutou o mntou hoa nrc*ha w 
Knti, kin mail tonu to tutou aroha kin tatou V 
^nga wu knton. Kita kotahi nei te whakuaro a 
nga kaininhi knton i tenei pnknnga. Ileoi knua 
kuucou e nwiiina i to tutou hoariri. He koimahx 
knton tntou. Kotalii tonu to tutou iwi—*tc iwi 
knimnhi. 

Na te Koniiti o to Tarnika.—P.8. 


TO TO ALL MAORI PEOPLE 

MY FRIENDS, 

This is a message to you to explain the reason the workers of New Zealand 
are striking and to show that this strike concerns you. The top bosses of the 
shipping companies and the Government mean to destroy the unions of New 
Zealand workers, so that they can succeed in lowering the wages of 1 lie- 
workers. The newspapers are concealing the most important point. These 
bosses are looking for people to act as policeman to fight us. Not one of you 
should participate in these treacherous dealings. This is disgusting work. We 
and you are workers together and we all suffer from the same affliction li 
was these bosses who confiscated your land, they who shot your ancestors in 
days gone by. This thieving gang is your enemy - people without feelings 
You are our dear friends. And so, we must always hold fast to our mutual 
love. All workers should be of one mind regarding this battle. Therefore do 
not help our mutual enemies. We are all workers together. We arc evei one 
tribe - the tribe of workers. 

FROM THE STRIKERS COMMITTEE 
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